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Two connminlcatlon training programs- the Communication Skills Workshop 
(Cgwy and the Couples Communication Program (CCP) -and a walt-llst con- 
trol group were compared on measures of .communication effectiveness, 

- ■ ■ , - • i 

problem solving and relationship satisfaction. • Subjects were fifty-four n 

volunteer coiApiegJrandomly assigned to conditions. Highly distressed 

couples or those seeking marital therapy were excluded from the study. 

All training was done In gr<^ups utilizing male and ^male co-tralners. 

One relat^lonshlp satisfaction questionnaire was .administered prior to ' 



training; all questionnaires and performance measures were given one and 
^ ^even weeks following '^training. Results Indicated that the CCP training 
pro4uced , sign If leant Increases In nonverbal positive messages relative to 
the CSW and no training. CCP training also resulted In sl^gnlflcant decreases 
'In nonverbal negative messa^s compared to tlye CSW. Both trailing condi- 
tions significantly reduced verbal hegatlve%essageffji? Self-report measures 
reveled A) significant differences follow-up testing. Although trainer ^ 
differences may have partially a^^^unted for results, the CCP appears to 



be 'a viable alternative to behavioral programs such as CsW. 
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The present study was designed to evaluate two conpiunlcatlon tralnln'g 
programs ~ the (CSW) Communication Sjdlis "Workshop (Wit kin' & Rose, .1977i and 

* '■ ^\ '■ 

the ^(CCP) Couples Communication Program (Nunnally , Miller & packman, 1^9^75) — 
on the rommunication of feet lviMio88 and relationship satisfaction of rfjuples. 
In addition, each training program was comparejpl to a wait-llst control. 
P rogf ams / * . * . ~ 

""** -J • , ' . 

Both training'^ograms are educat fonal 1 v-or iented (c.f^ Liberman, 

wKoplcr & Sanders, 1976) cintl utHiTle <\ f>roup training format. 

Coimnun'lcat^lon Skill s WorkshQj) The CSW is a "hehavt^rnl ly-orlented'* 

program deriving its conceptual base from social learlii/g frameworks - ^ 

(Patterson & Hops, 1972; Birchlet, Weiss & Vincent, 19j75; Staats; 1972) and 

communication theor Ists (e . Pace & Boren, 1973, Mehrabian ^ed ^ 1968) and 

drawing upon th^ intervention strategies of the Oregc/n group (e.g. Weiss, 

Hops, & Patterson, 1973; Patterrson, Hops & Weiss, 19/75; and Richard Stuart 

(1969, 197A). Emphasis In the CSW is^ upon learning specific comihunication 

sfciils, e.g. sp^flcity, feedback, arid nonaversive requests, ^nd applying 

those skills to relationship problem solving- The duration of the CSW is 

* • * 

six, tw4)-hoiir sessions with at-home assignments,, includ Ipg readings , 
given between sessions. 



Couples Com municat io n j^rQ&TA^ 



Based upon concepts from the field of 



family development, symbolic intetrac t ioni sm, and. modern communication and 
Rvsrcms priory the CCI' ntti^mpts to provitk- coup I e« . wl t h skills to increase 
tluMr ;)w;ircm-s;s ;iml m(« t ;) -ciMnmun ica t i on (Nunnallv. Miller, & Wackman, 1975). 
Kour w(M«kly i hn c-hour si ssions arfe devoted to teac4iing cou^Jles how to: 
(I) increase and verbally express thei^r self-awareness; (2) accurately 
*'xcImii>»c I iiforrwt^^Mi ; (0 utili7.e different communication styles; an'd 
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(4) maintain and build self-esteem, especially when dealing with conflicts 
(Miller, Nuhnally & Wackman, 1976). Similar to .the CSW, between , session 
exercises aVe given for practice at: home as well as readings from a text' 
' 'authored by the program developer$ (Miller, Nunnallv & Wnckman, 1975), 



\ 



METHOD 



Subjects . 

Couples who participated In the study were recruited from newspapers 
and radio advertisements, letters sent to randomly selected married couples, 
agency referrals and a feature story about marital communication In a local 
newspaper. Demographic characteristics of the^artic Ipaftlng couples a^^ 
sunmarlzed In Table 1, 



Table 1 here 



Design ^ 

All subjects participated In a pretralnlng assessment session consisting 

of general Information about the training and complet ion of the Locke Marital 

Adjustment Questionnaire (MAjQ) . Couples could be eliminated from the study 

for two reasons: (]) they were seeking marital therapy rather than an 

."educational training program; (2) their mean MAQ score was below 80, The 
/ • 

first sixty couples to meet this criteria were randomly assigned to one of 

three conditions: the CSW, the CCP , or a control pT'^'ip-^ '^'^^^ roup 

/■ 

subjects Completed all evnlu«ntion measures and receiv- ^nlng following com- 
plex* m of the stud-^. All subjects were evaliM|ed approximate, one week (post- 



te? > and seven weeks (follow-up) following completion of their training program 
Measures • # 

All evaluation measures were completed independently by subjects at post 

• V* 

/ ^ 
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and follow-up assesameitt sessions. The MAQ was also completed prior to 
training. « . 

Marital Adjustment Questionnaire (MAQ). The MAQ represents a "traditional" 
measure of marital satisfaction and thus allows for cross-study comparisons. 
In the present stiidy, the-MAQ was slightly modified to include cohabitatlng 
couples .not legally married, e.g. *'iftarriage" was- changed to "relationship." 
Areas-of -Change Questionnaire (A-C). The^A-C has been used by the Oregon 
group (e.g.* Weiss, et al. , 1973) as a global marital satisfaction measure. * 

Scores on the A-C are based on ratings of desirecj , frequency of spouse 

■ • •• \ • ' 

performance* t6 thirty-four specific activities as well as the predicted 
frequency of spouse's ratings for the subject. Norms for fifty distressed 
and fifty non-distressed couples have recently been reported by Birchler & 
Webb- (1975). " Mean conflict scores were 28.0 for the distressed couples 
and 6.9 for the ^pn-distre8sed group. ^ 
Ma rital Communication Inventory (MCI^jT^ The MCI is a forty-six Item 
itiv'entory designed to measure various communication processes such as a 
couple's ability to exf^ress' themselves and their style of expression (Bienvenu 
1970). As a measure o.f post intervention change, the MCI has shown increases 
in studies of the CCP (Lacsen,- 1974) and the CSW (Witkln & Rose, 1978).* 
Modif icati9ns to account for nc\n-married , cohabitatlng couples were also made 
on the MCI. . 

Marital Interaction Coding System (MICS). The MICS is a -performance 
measure of couple interaction. Twenty-nine behavlorally specific codes ^ 
are sequentially recorded .from videotape by two trained cod^s (see Weia's & 
Margolin, 1975 for a more detailed description). For t!^ls study, the codes^ 
were collapaed into five a priori determined summary categories: positive 



verbal (e.g. complement) , positive nonverbal (e.g. laugh) neg^atlvfi verbgl 
(e.g. criticism), hegatlvie, nonverbal (e.g. Ignore^, and problem solving 



.(e.g. positive solution). A subject's score on the Individual MICS codes* 

was expressed as a proportion of the frequency of all c6des^ for that person 

' " V * ' V * ' - " ^, • ' • . ' 

for theT^ partlcqlar disctisslon. ^ ^ 

' ' . . • >> 

' ' rtlCS'.codes w^re applied to two ten minute .videotaped dlscusslans by ^a^ch * 

couple at posttest and follow-up. The , first discussion was on a yneutral" , 
.topic (e.g. "physical activities") and' helped to acclimate couples to the 

discussion room and videotape equipment. Discussion two was based on the 

.attempted resolutioi;i of an actual relationship conflict ^determined earlier 

by response to a "conflict checklist") and was of prlmat>^lnterest to the 
2 * 



evaluation. 

£ All discussions were coded by two experienced ebders from^'the Oregon 
Research Institute. Coders were blind to the researtfh hyiiotheses and 
— and- conditions . laterrater agreement was maintained at or'above the^mlnimal 
level of 70% recommended by tfie Oregqn group (X'= 80"ll; SD = 4.91^. 
^ ' Dtscteslon Evaluation . ' As a check on the- validity Q,f the^MICS data, ctouples 
independently completed ja. brief (f ive-qu^stion) questionnaire immfediate^ % 
followlrfg each discussion. The first four questions asked f(Jr evaluation of 
of the discussion e.g. satisfaction. Question five requested subiects to 
rate the discussion in relation fo the se.tting i.e. compared to the same 
discussioU at home. Responses to this question presumably indicated sub- . 

). Jects' perceptions of the- representativeness of ,t"l3^ir^interactioi». 
Proce dure r *' 

~ . ^ - ^ \ • 

* - ■ f * «5* . • 

Sublec.ts In both programs verc trained In groups of three to five 
couples. A ma^e-nnd fomnle co-leadcr led each group. In the CCP condition 
all readers were cert 1 f I^^d-clCP Instructors.^ Group leaders in the CSW 
. were Masters degree social workers or social work gradu^ 'students at the 
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University of Wlsconffl*. Two of the group leaders Had received apprtalaately' 
fl?terfi hours of training ffrom the author glus related reaclings. 'The\her 
lead^rsSiere trained" by the ibove twd "senior" Instructors. Table- 2 
sunmarizes the demogi-^phic characteristics and experience of the group 



leaderajin: each condition. 



Table 2 here 



As'is evident frop ^nspectioq of Tab],e 2, fGP leaders were older. ha4 more " 
years of educatiofi, and significantly mortf experience than CSW group leaders. 
In additibn. all the CCP co-leaders had previously led, groups together, 
whereas only ^e pair of CCP leaders had prior experience in.col^n. 

RESULTS- 



Self-Report pleasures \^ ^ * " " ' 

Results for fhe three self-report measures :at the post'test and follow- 

■ - ' c ' • A ♦ ' V 

up assessments are s.ummarlzed Hn Table 3. 

' % ' ^ Table 3 here . ' ' , ^ 



Posttest «cojes (Table 3) reVealed only one significant difference 'between / 
condi^Dlons. Anaiysls-of-covarlance followedj,by . post hoc comparisons , ^Sch'effe) 
revealed a slgnlf Icant'^dlf f erence between the CSW and Control condltlcms on ^ 



the Marital Communication Inventory; al^ other ^nalysea wejre non-slgnif leant . 
Follow-up differences on all self-teport measUres^Wr^ non-slgnlf leant . 



MICS 



Multivariate analyses-of-varlanc^ * (with ^retralnln'g MAQ scores as a 
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covarlate) were performed oh tlie five MICS summary categories.^ Posttest 

' ' • ■ J ^ - ' N ^ • ^ ^ • 

MANOVA waa not significant ([f< .07) however, three univariate ANOVAs , 

contributing to thfe overall multivajriate F were slgnific^t. These results, 

summarized in Table A; revealed significant differences for the summary cate- 

gorleis' of nonverbal positive, verbal negative and nohveir.bHl negative messages. 

^ \ * ..1„^ ^1 ^ 

' ' TaSle A here • / * 

■ - • '• '. -:— , • ^ ^ 

V Follow-up MICS 8co):eg (Table 5) revealed an overall multivariate F 
' of 5.23 (df - 10,92; p < .001). , . J'- . ; . 



/ * * * ^ Table 5 here 

I . ' ■ ■ ■ ■ , 

Univariate F-ratlos contributing to the overall F had a similar' pattern of 



posttest results except th^t the nonverbal negative category wks no^onger 
significant (p<.06). ' ^ ' 

A more detailed account of the abov'^ differences can be obtained from an 
examination .of the^palrwiae diff,erenc6s between conditions as shoWn In 



Table 6. 



Table 6 here 

. [ • ' * ^ 

*' ' ' * . 

This analysis showed significant performancfe differences between the CCP and 

f • • . ' , ' 

control group couples bn lionverbal positive, verbal ^negative, and nonverbal 
negative categories at posttest, anci maintenance of these* differences^ fqr 
the first two categories at follow-up. CSW couples differed significantly 



assessment . 

r 



from control couples on the verbal negative category^t follow up 

Differences between* the two training conditions revealed that CCP 
couple^» exchanged significantly greater positive nbnverbal messages than CSW 

: , - y- '■ ■ , ■• , 



-. • • 

. * 

. •• • r • ■ ' ■' / " 

.couples at posttest and maintained/ this d'if ferenc^-at follow-upy In 
^addition, nonverbal negative messages were a] so slgyilf Icantly less frequent 
fox CC? couples relative to CSW'couples. ' 
piscu^sjlbn Evaluation . 

-y. / • • . > 

Subjects irv the CCP rated- their own and partner's communicatioij'^in the 
posttest and f ollow-i^p 'discdssions as more positive than CSW subjects . CCP . 
touples also ,^lt more overall satisfaction with their diacussisjns . ..Comparisons 
with communication prior to training ' revealed mixed results. CCP couples 
perceived their posttest discussion.^ as' comparatively better than CSW^uples, ^ 
while. opposite- ratings held for the follow-up. Finally, all couples tended to \ 
.believe their dis.cusBions would ^ave teen similar had they taken place at home. 




< ) ■ 

f 



'f 



\ ■ • 
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DISCUSSION 



■1 




0 , 



I Although the results of thlGf study are nq^ unequivocal, they do suggest^ 

* - that ^he Couples Conmlunlcatloix Ptogram may be a ylable ^*tematlve ro behav- 

lorally-orlentedNrbnimunlcatlon training. .When attfemptlrtg to resolve relation- " '> 
'ship conflicts, couples tended to exchange more positive and less negative < 

t " ■ ~ '7* 

nonver'bal behaviors than CSW couples. Since nonverbal behaviors would seem 

• ^ less ^susceptible to "faking" than verbal behaviors, this, finding deserves 

■ , ■• . ; • 0 . • • ., • _ . 

serious attention. Both the CSW and CCP training programs were successful In ' 

■ 1 - ^ ' • 

decreasing verbal negative* messages r^lativ^ to^.the nontrainfed conttol group; > 

, ' ' * ■ *^ 

Interestingly, Except for posttest MCI score of the CSW group,, the 

^ self-report measures failed to sighif icant-ly i^if ferentlate between t:ondj[^ons« \ 

• " ' ^ - 

Whether these results r^fl^ct a- conventionality bias, lack of impro>j^menfln 
global feelings of relat'ionshlp satisfaction or some other reason(s^ awaits 
f urtfier investigation. , ' 

* The differences between group leaders in thef CSW itnd CCP'groups must be ; 
considered when interpreting these results. CCP leaders were older, better 
traJLned and had substantially more group leading experience. Although an attempt 
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was made to mohitor group l^clers* adherence to theiip respective training manr 
uals, other nonspecific . factors associated with leadership experience may have^ 
been inf luenti^al. ) ' 

The results oJf this study also indicates the need for further understanding 
of the specific differences between training programs. ^Ironically, it seems 
possible that "poor communication" between^bahavioral and non-behavioral^ Inves- 
tigators may have led to a perception of differences* that is more apparent (or 
.semantic) than real. For example, CCP procedures to increase awaretiess might 

In 

be found \±a a behavioral training program under the label of "cognitive restruc- 

■ ■ - : 11 ■ . 



^vrlng". Adsumlng, even the partial validity ^of this notfion, the dif f eroices 
' betvTOQ the CS^ anS CCf outcomes ina^be less substaj^tive more related^to 
*4 vairiables associated with ^roi^^leadership and presentation of learning 
* material ("marketing style"). , r ' 

Finally, it should^ be noted that the results reported in this paper are 

■ : ' ' ^ . . 

somewhat prellmiiiary and therefore await further analysis. 
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All couples met the above acceptance criteria. The sample was reduced to 
fifty-ifour covples (n=18),due to the failure of two control couples to 
attendf the pretraining assessment, the early droupout from the CSW by two 
couples, and the "setting aside" of two randomly selected couples from the 
CCP ^condition to facilitate data interpretation. j 

2 - 

Only results of the conflict resolution discussion are reported here. 

The CCP leader certification process consists of participatioii in a CCP 
group, assigned readings, participation with co-leader in a tliree-day 
workshop, and leading three "intern" grdUps with participant feedback. 



Differences between pretraining Mores, on the MAQ (see Table 
randomization was not successful in equating subjects across 
Although use of these prejscores as covariates may partially o 
the possibility of differences pn other variables cannot be 



y) suggests that 
(londitions. 
j'fset this disparity, 
r^led out. 
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Table 1 



Demographic Characteristics of Subjects by ConcTl^tion 



Variable 



CSW 



\ ' CCP 



Control 



Male age 

Female age ! 

Male education^ 

Female education * 

Length of marriage (years) 

Number of children 



33.79(10.32) 33.90(8.03) 
30i79(9.98V 3.2.00(7.49) 



16.47(2.01) 
15.52(1.84) 



1&. 05(2. 50) 
16.25(2.15) 



8.22(9.48) 7.34(7.32) 



1.05(1.35) 



1.45(1.54) 



32.33(11.95) 
27.56i(10.l7) 



17.50(3.20) 
15.61(1^:41) 



7.56(11.74), 



.72(1.01) 



Note. Numbers in parenthesis equal standard deviation. 
^Difference between CSW and CCP significant at £< .0^ 



IG 



Tabl^ 2 . 

Comparison of Demographic Variables ^ 
and PreviousSft^erlenee of CC? and CSW Group Leaders 



^ — '■ ^-^ 




t 


CCP^ 


^. W 


Age , ^. 




^ 2,83* 


/tS.OO 


27.40 


Education (years) 




.52 


18.00 


17. AO 


Previous Grolips Led ' 


J"' 


9.11** 


39.75 


12. AO 


Previous Communication »! 


Groups Led 


- 3.89* 


8.50 


1.20 


— ^ — 

^n ■ 5 (three/leaders 
'^n - 8 / . 


trained two 


groups) 







^*p< »01 , 
, p <?.001 




>8 
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Table 3 

Univariate F Ratios and- Adjusted Means for Self-report Measures 



Index 






• CSW 


CCP 


Control 


Post test 


A-C 

b 

MAQ 
MCI 




.19 
.84 ' 
3.38* 


11.52 . i ' 
109.30 • 
98.70 


12.8/^ 

• 111- 10-; 

96.07 


11.81 

y 

108.30 
90.42 


V 












A-C 
MAQ 
MCI 




.■91 
,.12" 
1.49 


Follow-uj) 
. 8. 64 y 

108. 7r:'' " 

98.16 


11.78 'f 
109.^8 *-^J 
95.91 


11.63 
107.99 
91.33 



Note . MAQ pretralnlng scores used as covarlat^ 



pretraining means (unadjus^d) werfe CSW: 101.02; CCP: 107.43; CONTRf lOi.OO. 

^- '7 ^ ■ " ^ 

*p< .05 ':m ' - 




c 

* , ' • f 




t 
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V Table 4^ ^ 

Univariate F Ratios and Adjust;ed Means 
For MICS Summary Categorlea. at Posttest , 



Variable 



CSW 



CCP 



Control, 



Verbal Positive 
Nonverbal Positive 
Verbal Negative 
Nonverbal Negative' 
Frobl«^Solving 



a. 99' ' 

6.95*** 

4.58** 

3.20* 

1.61 



.36 
1.14 
.83 
.37 
.78 



.r37 
1.35 
.65 
.25 
.74 



Note . Arcsine traivformations customary rtr 
comr>"' . fon of F-ratios 
^degr<_es ,of freedom = 2,50 
*p<.05 
**p<;.025 / 
***p<.aL 



,30 
1.02 
.94 
.49 
.66 
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Unlvaria 



Table 5 
te F* iti 



los and Adjusted Means 



for MICS Summary Categories at Follow-^up 



^ i 

Variaible 


■ ■ _ 


" CSW 


' CCP. , 


Control; 


Verbal Positive 
Nonverbal Positive 


^ 11,13** 


.35 
.9«t 


.38 
1.29 


.39 
.98 


Verbal Negative 


5.91* 


. ' .78 


.67 


.93 


Nonverbal Negative 


2.98 








Problem Solving 

r 




, .75 






Note* . Arcsine tranforraat J^jens^ustomary for 


proportional data use 


in 


computation of F-ratios 








^degrees of freedom 


= 2,50 








*P< .01 




W 







**P< .001 



I 

■ . - • p 
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Table 6 



Pairwise Comparison^jof Post and Fc^ljow-up MICS 



Summary Categoi^les , 



— ' 




F« - 






— z* • 






V^tlable ' 


CSW ys CCP 


CSW vs Control 


* • 

CCP vs Control 


-T' ■ ■ ' ■ — • ■■ T— F 

1 


Post test 






Nonverbal Positive 
Verbal Negative 


5.34* 
3.3^ 


1^70 

^ i 

1.25 


• 

13. M*** 
8.95*** 


Nonverbal Negat Ive 


, 1.43 


,1.65. " - 


6.39** 


■ — r , 


Follow-up 






— ' ^^>if^ 








Nonverbal i t ive 


13.13*** " 


.50 


19.23***j 


Verbal Negative 


.43 ' 


6.A7** 


10.75*** ' 


Nonverbal Negtitiye 


5.4 5* 

/ * 


.36 


- 3.05 



J 

Note . Comparisons computed only for previously significant F-ratios 1 
^degrees of freedom - 1,50 , 
*p < .025 ' . 
* *p < .01 ., . • 

***p <. 001 

r ■ ■ . ' 
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